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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN FEBRUARY 


3usiness activity continued to decline during Febru- 
ary. Industrial production, which had fallen from 136 
(1947-49 = 100) in December to 133 in January, dropped 
to 130 in the past month, after seasonal adjustment. Un- 
employment reached 5.2 million by the middle of the 
month. Department store sales dropped further in Feb- 
ruary, after January had fallen 5 percent below Decem- 
ber on a seasonally adjusted basis. 

Several steps have been taken recently to combat the 
business decline. The Federal Reserve Board lowered 
reserve requirements one-half of 1 percent and more 
recently permitted three of the district Reserve Banks to 
reduce their discount rates to 214 percent. Measures to 
increase the rate of government spending on defense and 
public works have been announced, but the effects of 
these were not evident in February. 


Construction Outlays Maintained 
New construction put in place declined seasonally 
from January to February, but the $3.1 billion total was 


a record for the month. Outlays in the first two months HE 
amounted to $6.3 billion, $140 million more than in the of $900 million from December, again mainly in the- Pt 
like period last year. Private spending accounted for durable goods industries and especially in electrical ma- Be 
$4.6 billion, up 2 percent from the 1957 months, while chinery and aircraft, pulled the total down to $24.2 billion, iat: 
public construction totaled $1.7 billion, 4 percent more more than $4.5 billion below January a year ago. The Ha 
than the previous January-February record established decline in sales and new orders left the backlog of un- i 
last year. filled orders at $49.1 billion, down $1.6 billion from De- ih 
In January, construction contract awards for all types cember and nearly $15 billion below the corresponding eal 
of building were 10 percent below the month a year ago. month a year ago. AM 
Year-to-year declines were reported for nearly every sie 
major kind of construction. Residential awards, including Consumer Debt Falls Seasonally th 


public and private housing, fell 5 percent from the 1957 
month to $777 million, reversing the year-to-year in- 
creases reported in the last half of 1957. Nonresidential 
construction contracts were off 17 percent from January, 
1957, with industrial facilities falling 53 percent. Awards 
for heavy engineering projects, at $530 million, were 5 
percent below January, 1957. 


Auto Doldrums 

Cold weather and heavy snows added downward pres- 
sure to the business decline in the automobile industry 
during February. Automobile assemblies for the month 
were down to 392,000, nearly 20 percent below January 
and 31 percent below February, 1957. It was the lowest 
level for February since 1952 and left the total for the 
first two months of 1958 down 27 percent from 1957. 


Despite the decline in output, dealers’ inventories 
climbed to nearly 900,000 cars, according to unofficial 
sources, more than two months’ supply at current sales 
volume. Sales in the first two months are estimated at 
about 700,000, with February sales near 325,000, 20 per- 
cent below February sales in the recession year 1954. 


Manufacturers’ Inventories Fall 


Liquidation of inventories in the hands of manufac- 
turers increased sharply in January. Continued pessimism 
with regard to sales prospects led to a reduction in total 
stocks to $52.9 billion on a seasonally adjusted basis, a 
drop of $600 million in the month as compared with the 
$400 million cut in December and much smaller declines 
in the preceding three months. Despite the extensive 
liquidation, the ratio of inventories to sales rose further 
as the latter dropped an additional $400 million to $26.3 
billion. Most of the declines in both sales and inventories 
occurred in the durable goods industries. 

New orders placed with manufacturers in January 
also felt the effects of the business recession. A reduction 


Consumers reduced their installment debt by $368 
million and their noninstallment debt by $442 million in 
January, lowering total consumer credit by $810 million 
to $44.0 billion. However, these reductions were in accord 
with the seasonal pattern; in January, 1957, installment 
debt fell $259 million and noninstallment debt dropped 
$700 million. After adjustment for seasonal influences, 
installment debt showed a rise in January of $83 million. 

A decline of $170 million in automobile paper, com- 
pared with a reduction of $49 million a year ago, and 
a cut of $188 million in other consumer goods paper were 
the major elements in the installment credit shift. Small 
increases in single-payment loans and in service credit 
were outweighed in the noninstallment credit picture by 
the $496 million drop in charge accounts following the 
Christmas increase. 
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Outmoded World Politics 


President Eisenhower puts great faith in the “tough- 
minded confidence” of the American people. The self- 
contradictory character of the concept should be warning 
that this faith may be misplaced. Because they are tough- 
minded, the people are realistic. They are confident when 
circumstances warrant, and for the same reason they 
lack confidence at other times. 

The same warning applies to the responses of other 
peoples throughout the world. They, too, are tough- 
minded enough to make their own judgments about who 
stands for what and where their own interests lie. Over- 
looking this simple fact leads us into a foreign policy in 
which proclamations of idealistic principles and objectives 
are combined with actions that appear to foreign ob- 
servers as primarily self-seeking in character. 


Losing Propaganda Battles 


Inability to see things from the other fellow’s point 
of view may be one of the reasons why we are losing 
propaganda battles. The point is well illustrated by our 
repeated rebuffs of the Russian requests for a summit 
conference. These give opportunities to the Russians to 
emphasize seeming sincerity by means of nominal con- 
cessions. To Secretary Dulles, these are “fraud or hoax,” 
because no genuine concessions are offered. To others, 
the Russians are consistently enabled to present them- 
selves as the sole advocates of peace. 

We, in contrast, seem to stand firm in demanding 
concessions before we even agree to bargain. Secretary 
Dulles holds that a summit conference must show reason- 
able prospects of ending fruitfully. Does this mean that 
our position is so inflexible that no bargain can be 
reached except as the other side is willing to give ground? 
President Eisenhower has indicated that a summit con- 
ference without advance preparation by a foreign min- 
isters’ conference would be completely unacceptable. Is 
he avoiding the burden of direct responsibility or merely 
insisting that Secretary Dulles’ views must prevail? Both 
fear that failure of a summit conference would be dam- 
aging. Why, unless they are not sure of the validity of 
our position? Questions like these are bound to occur to 
other nations, including most of our Allies, who have 
less aversion to negotiation. 


When this seeming intransigence on the diplomatic 
front is combined with our panic over the sputniks, it 
seems to constitute a pattern that might well frighten 
the world. Previously, we had decided to place sole reli- 
ance on “massive retaliation.” The sputniks represent a 
threat to the bases from which the massive retaliation 
was to be launched. So we have hastily adopted a policy 
of putting a third of our striking force in the air and 
keeping it there, in shifts, all the time. This has placed 
all-out war only a misjudgment away. The incident on 
the Tunisian border shows what can happen when armed 
forces are in permanent attitude of attack. To lessen 
the tension, we have tried to create the impression that 
the bombers do not actually carry “armed” H-bombs. 
But the whole policy does not seem to make sense unless 
the bombs can be used, and most countries draw their 
own conclusions accordingly. 


Threat of Trade Disintegration 


Our problem in the field of foreign economic policy 
derives from the fact that it is out of Administration 
control. The Administration is sure that the foreign aid 
program remains a necessity. To put the proposed pro- 
gram through a reluctant Congress, President Eisenhower 
recruited Eric Johnston to stage a mass-meeting in Wash- 
ington. Prominent speakers from both major parties were 
enlisted in its support. Needless to state, this major public 
relations effort did not silence the critics of the program. 
They assert that it is confused in objectives, wasteful, 
and poorly administered. 

Perhaps the greatest part of the confusion arises from 
the increasing tendency to tie the program to Cold War 
objectives. We continue to view world politics as a kind 
of popularity contest in which everyone has to line up for 
us or against us. This distorts the world’s view of the 
true elements of assistance offered by the program. The 
Near East fiasco illustrates the result— witness the 
Frankenstein we have created at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean. Nevertheless, it is probably true that 
abandoning the program would be disastrous economi- 
cally, for most other Western countries as well as for us. 

Other foreign economic policies have more definitely 
become ventures in losing friends. The dumping of agri- 
cultural surpluses abroad has not solved the farm problem 
here and has antagonized friendly competing countries 
like Canada. 

Most ominous of all is the position of trade policy. 
The Administration recognizes that protectionism cannot 
be reconciled with sound foreign policy, but is unable to 
deliver the goods. Possibly President Eisenhower could 
have pushed through membership in the Organization 
for Trade Cooperation last year, by making a fight for it, 
but now it is beyond revival. The fight currently centers 
on the extension of the Trade Agreements Act, and if 
this fails passage, the whole structure built up over a 
quarter century will come tumbling down. 

There are always pressures for protection from do- 
mestic producers, and these grow more severe during a 
recession, when real evidence of hardship is easy to find. 
Protection may win the day despite two critical facts: 
Foreign competition may in fact add little to industry’s 
woes; and a clear case can be made out against protec- 
tion in terms of the over-all interests of the economy. It 
is significant that tariffs were raised to all-time highs by 
the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act in 1930, during the early 
stages of a major decline. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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ILLINOIS — LEADER IN PAINT PRODUCTION 


The paint and varnish industry has expanded consist- 
ently since the end of the nineteenth century. Before 
that time — especially before 1867 when the first ready- 
mixed paint was introduced —a general sentiment existed 
that use of paint constituted unnecessary extravagance. 
However, by the 1880’s the acceptance of manufactured 
paint became more widespread and became a major factor 
in the industry’s steady growth. Only during the 1930's 
did the industry fail to expand. 


The Postwar Industry 


Sales for the paint and varnish industry reached a 
record $1.5 billion in 1956, an increase of 18 percent since 
1952 and 256. percent since 1939. Production has grown, 
but not as rapidly as sales. The industry did not begin to 
compile data on physical volume until 1952— and then 
industrial product finishes were excluded. The segment of 
the industry for which such data are available experienced 
an increase in production from 274 million gallons to 
312 million gallons between 1952 and 1956. 

The paint and varnish industry is less concentrated 
than most industries engaged in chemical manufacture. 
The three largest paint companies, led by Sherwin- 
Williams, accounted for one-fourth of the total value of 
shipments in 1954, and the twenty largest firms accounted 
for one-half of the total. Nationally, there were 1,470 paint 
establishments (excluding those which produced inorganic 
color pigments, whiting, and fillers) averaging $1 million 
in value of products shipped during 1954. Nearly one- 
third of these plants employed less than 4 persons, but the 
average working force was 39 persons, of whom 23 were 
production workers. 

Paint products may be divided into two principal 
groups according to class of customer — trade sales prod- 
ucts and industrial product finishes. About one-fourth of 
the total value of shipments of trade sales products is 
usually sent to retailers of the same company; nearly one- 
third goes directly to other retail stores, such as chain 
stores, department stores, and mail order houses; and one- 
fourth goes to wholesalers. Manufacturers ship about 
two-thirds of their industrial product finishes to industrial, 
commercial, and institutional firms, such as automobile 
makers, other manufacturers of consumer durables, rail- 
roads, hotels, and utilities. In 1956, an estimated 60 
percent of total paint consumption was used in new con- 
struction and building maintenance, with automobile and 
furniture makers utilizing most of the remainder. 


Trends and Problems of the Industry 


Originally paint was used for decoration only. Today 
the industry is known for a variety of products which 
protect as well as decorate countless items. Much of the 
credit for this versatility belongs to the research labora- 
tory, which has converted the manufacture of paint from 
a purely mechanical mixing process to a highly technical 
chemical procedure. Especially important postwar general 
developments include (1) the growing volume of paints 
using water as a spreading vehicle; (2) an increased use 
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of titanium dioxide (a white pigment) and a decline in 
white lead as a base; (3) the increased manufacture of 
synthetic resin-based paints; and (4) the development 
of rubber-base paints. Possibly the most apparent trend 
resulting from these developments, which had the over-all 
effect of simplifying painting procedures, was the grow- 
ing numbers of people turning to the “do-it-yourself” fad. 
To cater to this movement, many manufacturers have put 
inexpensive painting implements on the market. 

In addition, a number of new paint products, superior 
in performance to anything yet developed, have appeared 
in the postwar period. Among these are a one-coat outside 
home paint; washable interior paint with a synthetic 
rubber base; floor enamels with high resistance to scuffing 
and wear, resulting from experiments with synthetic 
resins; and heat-resistant paints, derived from vinyl res- 
ins, which will withstand temperatures of more than 100 
degrees greater than before. 

The industry is not without problems. Trade sales, 
unlike industrial sales, are related to domestic paint needs 
and thus show pronounced seasonal variations. Paint 
manufacturers have also found that trade sales promptly 
reflect changes in the general business activity. They have 
found that painting is often deferred when economic 
activity declines and that sales are usually best in the 
recovery phase of a cycle. 

Another problem characteristic of the industry is the 
gigantic operation of handling several thousand raw ma- 
terials required by the modern plant. Most plants have 
large storage capacities, and rigid safety precautions are 
necessary to guard flammable materials, some of which 
are handled by remote control. 


Illinois — First in Production 


Illinois is the leading state in the manufacture of paint 
and varnish products, a distinction it has held throughout 
the postwar era. About 60 percent of its shipments are 
trade sales products. In industrial product finishes, Illinois 
follows New Jersey and Michigan in value of shipments. 

The Illinois plants achieved more than $93 million in 
value added by manufacture in 1954 (the year of the last 
official census); and the figure is believed to have ex- 
ceeded $100 million by the end of 1956. 

Although Illinois ranked fourth in number of plants 
(139) in 1954, it led all states in total employees, with 
7,700. In addition, these plants had an average value 
added by manufacture of $674,000. 

Nine-tenths of Illinois paint manufacturing takes 
place in the Cook County area where the Chicago plant of 
the Sherwin-Williams Company, the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of paint, is located. The Chicago metropolitan area 
alone accounted for 10 percent of the nation’s value added 
by manufacture in 1954, and with the St. Louis metropol- 
itan area (which includes East St. Louis, Illinois) repre- 
sented 16 percent of the national total. More than four- 
fifths of the industry’s total employees in Illinois work in 
the Chicago area. Most of the State’s production of 
paints and varnishes outside of Chicago occurs in East 
St. Louis, Galesburg, Springfield, and Rockford. 





























STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 


SELECTED INDICATORS 




























































































Percentage changes December, 1957, to January, 1958 = ————=—==== 
-30 -20 -10 ° +10 +20 +30 +40 Percentage 
COAL PRODUCTION Item January change from 
1958 Dec. Jan. 
1957 1957 
ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION eal sania 
in billion $ 
Personal income!........ 343 . 6" 0.0| + 2.2 
EMPLOYMENT ~ MANUF AC TURING Manufacturing! | 
ae ee 315.6" — 1.5} —12.3 
ree 52.9%>) — 1.3] + 1.0 
New construction activity! | | 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED Private residential . : 13.4 | —17.0 | — 1.8 
Private nonresidential... .... 14.9 — 85| + 4.9 
ee be nif aw « lalla 2 | ae oe 
Foreign trade! 
SEPARATE SOS SALES Mesebaniiies exports. ... 19.7: | — 2.6} —18.4 
Merchandise imports... . 13.8 | +10.3 | + 9.5 
= ’ foe cep Excess of exports. .... * 5.9 | —23.8 | —49.0 
Consumer credit outst anding an 
—e- re 44.0° | — 1.8! + 6.9 
Installment credit...... 33.75 | — 1.1] + 6.9 
Business loans?....... oe an 30.6» - 5.0; + 1.2 
RM PR wu Cash farm income?’ Be | = 8s! + 6.7 
FARM PRICES o us as rs waists rr : . Pia ea S med Baits) 
* Indexes | 
| (1947-49 | 
* No change. Industrial production? {i= 100) | 
Combined index. . 1334 } — 2.2] — 8.9 
Durable manufactures ae 143" | — 2.7 | -12.8 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES Nondurable manufactures. . 126* is O68) a Ee 
SS +B “ eee 122 0.0} — 6.9 
ao we : al Manufacturing employ ment! 
January Percentage Production workers. 98 — 2.4| — 8.3 
— 1958 change from Factory worker earnings‘ z Pe 
: (1947-49 Dec. Jan. Average hours worked. 97 — 1.8; — 3.7 
= 100) 1957 1957 Average hourly earnings 158 0.0; + 2.4 
-—_— .——— Average weekly earnings. ... 153 — 1.8} — 1.4 
BOCRTIC OWEN. ok. ice ck cess 233.4 » S21 «OS Construction contracts awarded>| 209 + 4.2} —10.2 
Coal production*®............... 92.8 + 3.7 | — 4.1 Department store sales’. . . . 131" ~$.5;'—- 3 
Employment — manufacturing’. . 98.6 — 2.6 ee 8.8 C onsumer price index* 122 0.6|) + 3.5 
Weekly earnings—manufacturing*| 156.08 | + 0.2 | — 0.4 Wholesale prices* ; 7 
Dept. store sales in Chicago‘... . 113.0> | —5.8/ —0.9 All commodities . 119 + 0.2 t 1 3 
Consumer prices in Chicago’....| 126.1 | + 0.4) + 4.2 Farm products. . 94 t 1.1 + 4.8 
Construction contracts awarded® 218.6 + 2.7 —14.7 Foods. . 109 tid) + 4.3 
Bank debits’.................. 190.2 = 2914 6.9 _ Other. . 126 —- 0.1) + 0.6 
SR Ra | 83.0 | 0.0] + 3.8 Farm prices? 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)®..| 258.7 | —17.7| + 1.0 Received by farmers. . . 91 + 2.2) + 3.4 
Petroleum production ™.. . . .| 134 6 | ~ 3.61488 Paid by farmers. 120 0.0 | + 2.6 
a, ved kee era | 824 + 1.2 0.0 
‘Fed. Power Comm.; 7 Ill. Dept. of Sinsies 7111. Dept. of Labor; ne ee ek 
‘Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; *U. S. Bur. of Labor St: atistics; ® F. Ww: 1U. S. Dept. of Commerce; * Federal Reserve Board; *U. S. Dept 
Dodge Corp.; * Fed. Res. Bd.; Sill. Crop Rpts.; * Life Ins. Agcy. Manag. of Agriculture; *U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; °F. W. Dodge Corp 
Assn.; ” Ill. Geol. Survey. ® Seasonally adjusted. » As of end of month. ©* Data are for Decem 
* December data; comparisons relate to November, 1957, and Decem- ber, 1957; comparisons relate to November, 1957, and December, 1956. 
ber, 1956. » Seasonally adjusted. ’ 4 Based on official indexes, 1910-14 100. 
UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 
1958 1957 
Item eienantiemecibiaioa a ie 
Feb. 22 | Feb. 15 | Feb. Feb. 1 | Jan. 25 | Feb. 23 
Production: | 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.). .thous. of short tons 1,132 | 1,328 1,243 {acs {| 4,381 1,642 
Electric power by utilities. ..mil. of kw-hr. 12,338 | 12,417 | 12,289 12,238 12,399 11,920 
Motor vehicles (Wards). . .. number in thous. 107 120 | 129 123 126 162 
Petroleum (daily avg.)... 4 Sener 6,808 | 6,852 6,858 6,842 6,923 7,567 
SNES: A ATS .1947-49=100... 80 84 | 85 | 85 87 145 
Freight carloadings........ ..thous. of cars. . 492 | S33 ae 550 551 627 
Department store sales.... .1947-49=100.. 82 | 96 «| 93 | 92 93 100 
Commodity prices, wholesale: | | 
All commodities... . . . ..1947-49=100...... 119.1 118.8 118.6 118.7 | 118.8 117.0° 
Other the n farm products and foods. .1947-49=100.... 125.8 125.8 125.8 125.9 | 126.0 125.3 
22 commodities . 1947-49 =100... 86.2 | 85.9 84.9 | 84.4 | 85 88.5 
Finance: 
Business loans........ mil. of dol... .. ..| 30,451 30,330 =| 30,434 =| 30,638 | 30,857 | 30,347 
Failures, industrial and commercial...number...... , | 317 | 319 342 | 326 333 300 
| 


Source: 





Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements 
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Manufacturing Output and Hours 


Manufacturing production continued to drop in Janu- 
ary and fell to a three-year low of 135 percent (seasonally 
adjusted) of the 1947-49 average. The five-month decline 
which began last August has resulted in a 12 point, or 
8 percent, drop in the Federal Reserve Board’s index of 
manufacturing production. The January level of output 
was 2 points under the previous month. 

As a result of the cutbacks in manufacturing activity, 
average hours worked per week and employment have 
also been substantially reduced in recent months (see 
chart). Since September, average weekly hours have fal- 
len by over 3 percent; in January the average workweek 
was down to 38.7 hours, well under the 40.2 average 
hours worked in January, 1957. The greatest reductions 
during the month occurred in auto plants, textile mills, 
and furniture factories. 

With substantial reductions in the durable goods in- 
dustries leading the way, the number of production 
workers engaged in manufacturing fell by almost 8 per- 
cent during the last four months. This represented a 
decline from about 13 million workers in September to 
12 million in January. In the twelve months from Jan- 
uary, 1957, to January, 1958, the drop in production 
workers amounted to 1.1 million, with about 80 percent of 
this loss occurring in the durable goods industries. 

As a result of the reduced hours of work, average 
weekly earnings of factory workers decreased by $1.47 
from the December average to $81.27 in January. Com- 
pared with a year earlier, weekly earnings were down 
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MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT, 
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Gross National Product 

The nation’s output of goods and services totaled a 
record $434.4 billion in 1957. However, a drop of $7.4 
billion in the seasonally adjusted annual rate occurred in 
the fourth quarter as business turned downward. The 
1957 gross national product was up $19.7 billion, or 4.8 
percent, from the preceding year. All but one-fifth of the 
increase was accounted for by higher prices. 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT OR EXPENDITURE 


(Billions of dollars) 


4th Qtr. 

1957 1956 1957* 

Gross national product............. 434.4 414.7 432.6 
Personal consumption........... 280.4 267.2 282.4 
ee re 35.1 33.9 34.4 
Nondurable goods............. 139.9 133.3 140.8 
a SE Rr ras te a 105.4 99.9 107.2 
Domestic investment............ 64.4 65.9 61.3 
New construction............. 33.2 33.3 34.0 
Producers’ durable equipment.. 30.4 28.1 30.0 
Change in business inventories. . 8 4.6  —2.7 
Nonfarm inventories only... . 2 5.0 —3.4 
Foreign investment.............. $.2 1.4 2.0 
Government purchases........... 86.4 80.2 87.0 

INCOME AND SAVINGS 

NSE TROON S i5 isa 05 00e 5 358.0 343.6 n.a. 
FUME SRONEDE + 5.0.5 <n Sivicce cosas oon 343.4 326.9 345.5 
Disposable personal income......... 300.6 287.2 302.1 
PT WINE os 6 ssn w cee ee< > cee 20.2 20.0 19.8 


* Seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 


On a quarterly basis, the dollar value of GNP rose 
through the summer of 1957 and reached a peak annual 
rate of $440 billion in the third quarter. The sharp decline 
in the last quarter brought the annual rate to $432.6 bil- 
lion. This figure was only $6.6 billion greater than the 
annual rate for the corresponding 1956 period. 

Most ,of the decrease between the third and fourth 
quarters of 1957 was accounted for by a shift from a $3 
billion rate of inventory accumulation to a $2.7 billion 
rate of inventory liquidation during the period. Net for- 
cign investment and personal consumption expenditures, 
each down about $1.2 billion, accounted for the remainder 
of the decline in the closing months of the year. 


Consumer Prices 


Unusually harsh weather in Florida and Texas forced 
the Department of Labor’s food price index up 2.1 per- 
centage points from December to January. This advance 
represented a 1.8 percent increase in over-all food prices 
to a record level of 118.2 percent of their 1947-49 average. 
Fruit and vegetable prices, which jumped 7 percent dur- 
ing the month from 113.9 to 121.9, accounted for most of 
the rise in both food prices and the general consumer 
price index. While damaged crops experienced the largest 
advances, undamaged crops also sold at higher prices as 
consumers switched their buying away from the more 
seriously affected items. Compared with last year’s Janu- 
ary index of 112.9, food prices in the first month of 1958 
were up 4.8 percent. 

The over-all consumer price index, after holding 
steady in the two preceding months, reached a peak of 
122.3 in January, up six-tenths of 1 percent from De- 
cember’s 121.6. This was the largest monthly rise since 
mid-1956, according to the department’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The bureau indicated that even without the effects of 
adverse weather, there would have been a slight increase 


















































in the general price index as lower prices for autos, house 
furnishings, and apparel were more than offset by in- 
creases in rent, repairs and maintenance, fuel oil, and 
some services. Higher prices reduced the buying power of 
factory workers’ paychecks by more than 2 percent in 
January at the same time that such checks were shrink- 
ing because of shorter workweeks. 


Machine Tool Demand 

Orders for machine tools in December fell to the 
lowest level in more than eight years. New orders during 
the month totaled only $18.7 million, according to figures 
compiled by the National Machine Tool Builders’ As- 
sociation. This was 34 percent below new bookings in 
November and 65 percent below the $57.2 million of 
December, 1956. It was also the lowest figure since Oc- 
tober, 1949, when only $16.2 million in net new orders 
were placed. 

For the entire year the association reported a drop of 
45 percent in orders. In 1957 bookings amounted to $519.8 
million, compared with $924.0 million in 1956. Shipments, 
on the other hand, were down only 5 percent during the 
year, falling from $886.2 million to $843.2 million. How- 
ever, this relatively small decline was a consequence of 
continuing high rates of shipments to fill orders placed 
many months ago. The NMTBA reported that the aver- 
age backlog figure had dropped over the last year to an 
estimated three months from six months last January. 

A 40 percent drop in foreign orders in 1957 contrib- 
uted to the over-all decline. Tool builders attribute this 
drop to the growing capacity of the foreign machine tool 
industry, which indicates that even fewer foreign orders 
may be placed with United States concerns in 1958. 


Exports Advance 


The Commerce Department reported that United 
States exports reached a record high of $20.8 billion in 
1957, compared with $19.1 billion in the previous year. 
Excluding government military aid shipments, exports of 
merchandise for the year amounted to $19.3 billion or $2 
billion more than the total for 1956. 

The peak in exports was reached in the first half of 
1957, and the second-half decline was a contributing fac- 
tor to the subsequent slowing of domestic business activ- 
ity. Some of the expansion of export demand in the winter 
months of 1956-57 was the result of the Suez crisis and 
the poor European harvest in the summer of 1956. 

In contrast to exports, United States imports increased 
at a slower pace in 1957 and reached a total of almost 
$13 billion, up from $12.6 billion in 1956. This represents 
a relatively small gain compared with sharp annual ad- 
vances of about 11 percent in both 1955 and 1956. For the 
year exports led imports by $7.8 billion compared with an 
excess of $6.5 billion in 1956. 


Unemployment Continues to Rise 
Unemployment rose an additional 15 percent in Feb- 
ruary, bringing the total number of jobless to 5.2 million. 
The 679,000 increase during the month resulted primarily 
from further cutbacks in durable goods production. 
Census data in thousands of workers are as follows: 


Feb. Jan. Feb. 

1958 1958 1957 
Civilian labor force............ 67,161 66,732 66,311 
rere 61 ,988 62 , 238 63,190 
| a ee 4,830 4,998 5,195 
Te 57,158 57,240 57 ,996 
PP ere er ree 5,173 4,494 3,121 
Seasonally adjusted rate. .... 6.7 5.8 4.7 


Outmoded World Politics : 


(Continued from page 2) 

The reduction of trade, whether or not balance be- 
tween exports and imports is maintained, tends to 
depress all the countries involved. It aggravates declines 
in business investment in plant and equipment, like the 
cutbacks now under way in this country. Any country that 
attempts to “export its unemployment” through protec- 
tionism hurts itself as well as others and is bound to 
encounter swift retaliation. The Congress should have the 
record of economic warfare during the 1930’s put before 
it as a guide to present policy. 


The Most Dangerous Game 

The best means of preventing another such debacle 
lies in doing everything possible to restore the level of 
activity in our own economy. Now that unemployment has 
risen to 5 million, various measures to create jobs are 
being considered. Some hesitant steps have already been 
taken. Credit has been eased somewhat, restrictions on 
military budgets have been relaxed, and public works 
projects under existing authorizations are being speeded 
a little. More will be done as the decline progresses. 
The case for a tax cut is discussed elsewhere in this 
issue. 

What is being done will be all to the good, though 
probably inadequate. Under these circumstances there will 
be a tendency to turn to military spending as the one 
program where a big increase can be achieved quickly. 

This runs counter to a strong undercurrent of senti- 
ment which holds that the military programs should be 
determined independently of business conditions. With 
some, it is a moral issue; with others, a matter of good 
government planning. However, lack of adequate criteria 
for judging requirements makes these arguments incon- 
clusive. The feeling that the military situation is urgent 
enough to require larger programs in any case has been 
bolstered by post-sputnik reports on national security 
programs recommending large increases with a view to 
achieving a preponderance of military power. 

This conflict of views dwindles in significance, how- 
ever, when it is viewed in global perspective. The 
armaments race endangers the whole world, and therefore 
the most important concern must be the improvement of 
international relations. It may well be that we have to 
keep our military programs strong in order to arrive at 
a satisfactory settlement, but our determination to fight 
if necessary should not lead to unwillingness to put 
military action aside by mutual agreement. 

Nor should we permit ourselves to be diverted from 
this primary goal by the decline in business. Widespread 
economic hardship produces unusual political pressures. 
To permit the situation to get out of hand with respect 
to military expansion would be to afford the Communists 
another demonstration of the thesis that the “capitalist 
crisis” leads to military adventuring. 

The objection is made that the Russian peace offensive 
seems well designed at this juncture to push us deeper 
into depression. If so, it may still be necessary to choose 
that as the lesser of two evils. It would neither leave 
them without problems nor damage us unduly; for we 
must ultimately seek a solution of our economic problems 
in a peaceful world. The instability of a world in an 
armaments race can hardly be considered an economic 
millenium, and any reluctance to negotiate our way out 
of it looks like a refusal to face the inescapable realities 
of a situation in which man’s power has outgrown his 
political institutions. VLB 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Retail Trade 


Retail stores established an all-time monthly record of 
sales in December with a total of $19.9 billion. This was 
2 percent higher than the figure for December, 1956, and 
16 percent higher than the previous month’s total. Com- 
pared with December, 1956, most major businesses indi- 
cated sales increases. 

The annual sales for 1957 also set a new record of 
$200 billion. This was a 5 percent rise over the previous 
high established in 1956. Furthermore, it was reported 
that all major components of business shared in this new 
record for annual sales, with the exception of the furni- 
ture group, which registered a decrease of 1 percent. The 
following gains were reported in annual sales: food, 8 
percent ; automotive, 7 percent; apparel, 6 percent; eating 
and drinking places, 3 percent; and general merchandise, 
2 percent. 

Advertising Outlays 

Advertising outlays in 1957 as estimated by Printers’ 
Ink amounted to $10.4 billion. This represents a new 
annual peak and the fifteenth consecutive yearly increase 
in outlays for advertising. However, the advance in ad- 
vertising expenditures during 1957 was about 5 percent, 
one of the smallest in the postwar period, and resulted 
primarily from rate hikes rather than any real increment 
in volume. The dollar volume of advertising has increased 
at an average annual rate of 11 percent since the mid- 
1940's, whereas retail sales, personal consumption expend- 
itures, and gross national product have risen at average 
annual rates of 8 percent, 7 percent, and 6 percent re- 
spectively. The largest annual gains came immediately 
after World War II, when advertising expenditures in- 
creased 17 percent in 1946, 27 percent in 1947, and 14 
percent in 1948. 

The main media for advertising are newspapers, di- 
rect mail, television, radio, magazines, and farm publica- 
tions. The most striking development during 1957 was in 
radio; its share of advertising outlays increased to 6.2 
percent as compared with the low of 5.7 percent in 1956. 
Newspapers continued to receive the largest outlays — 
$3.3 billion, or 32 percent of advertising. Direct mail and 
television are the next largest sources, with shares of $1.5 
billion, or 14 percent, and $1.3 billion, or 13 percent, 
respectively. 


Pension Plans 

Private pension and retirement programs constitute 
one of the fastest growing of the nation’s thrift channels, 
according to the Institute of Life Insurance. These pro- 
grams currently cover nearly one person in every three 
in private nonfarm employment. There were 16.5 million 
participants in 1957, an increase of 83 percent since 1950. 
Approximately 1.3 million persons, or three times as many 
as in 1950, are drawing a pension or receiving a retire- 
ment benefit under these plans. These persons are now 
receiving $1.1 billion a year in pension payments. In 1950 
payments amounted to little more than $350 million. 

At the end of 1957 the estimated reserves of these 
programs were $34 billion, ari advance of $23 billion or 
204 percent from 1950. The 1957 increase of about $4 
billion was the largest ever recorded. Employers and 
employees combined contributed $4.4 billion in 1957. Of 
this amount, employers contributed about 85 percent. In- 


sured pension plans account for about one-third of those 
enrolled under private pension and retirement programs. 
The reserves behind the insured plans, exceeding $13 
billion, make up about 40 percent of the reserves behind 
all private pension and retirement programs. 

Public and private pension and retirement programs 
show a combined contribution of about $15 billion a year. 
Although combined public and private pension payments 
have shown a rate of growth four times as fast as the 
contributions during the past seven years, they are still 
only a small fraction of contributions. They are estimated 
to be at least $8 billion a year. Based on 1956 figures, 
more than 8 million persons 65 years old and over, or 
more than half of this age group, have some assured 
lifetime income under a public or private retirement pro- 
gram exclusive of life insurance or other savings. 


New Household Products 


A well-known British textile firm recently announced 
the development of a carpet underlay that can take the 
place of central heating in mild climates. This electrically 
heated carpet underlay is similar to an electric blanket, 
with a connection which can be plugged into the wall. 
The carpet is so designed that floor temperatures of 70 to 
75 degrees Fahrenheit can be maintained, heating all the 
air in the room evenly and providing maximum comfort. 
This development is the result of eighteen months of 
research and experiment. A special company, Thermalay, 
Limited, located in Shelf, England, was organized for the 
commercial distribution of this product. 

“Geo-Gems,” commonly referred to as mosaic inserts, 
are being produced by Geometric Floors, Inc., 715 Second 
Avenue, New York, New York. These inserts are avail- 
able in all designs and colors for brightening a vinyl tile 
floor. They are assembled in a galvanized steel base which 
is lined with waterproof and acidproof cement. The in- 
serts, or panels, range from two-inch squares to 36-inch 
circles and are inserted as a complete unit in the vinyl 
tile floor. 

A new material called “Oxone,” an odorless household 
bleaching product, has been developed by Du Pont. This 
bleach may be used on the most delicate fabrics and is 
designed for use in packaged dry bleaching preparations 
or in cleansers. 
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TAX REDUCTION NOW? 


RICHARD A. MUSGRAVE 
Professor of Economics, University of Michigan 


During recent weeks there has been an increasing 
demand for tax cuts. This reflects the growing concern 
with the depth and staying power of the current recession 
and the fear that it might turn into a serious depression. 
Moreover, it reflects the view that tax reduction is a 
proper way to deal with the matter, even though public 
expenditures will remain at a high level. Calling the baby 
by its true name, a deficit in the public budget is held 
necessary to sustain the economy. 


The Case for Tax Reduction 

The reascning behind this conclusion is clear enough. 
If the economy is to operate at a high level, there must 
be a sufficient demand to take the full employment prod- 
uct off the market. The current recession came about 
because the level of demand has slackened, and failed to 
keep step with growing capacity. Cutting tax rates is a 
way of restoring a higher level of demand. As tax rates 
are cut, the disposable income of the taxpayer is in- 
creased. Having a larger income, the taxpayer will spend 
more; and this will permit the economy to shift back into 
high gear. 

This argument implies that government expenditures 
are not cut, even though tax rates are reduced. If gov- 
ernment expenditures are cut at the same time, the loss 
in government demand must be offset against the gain in 
private demand. Chances are that total demand would 
then decline on balance. The crux of the matter, there- 
fore, is that the tax cut should not be matched by a 
decline in public expenditures. 

Indeed, expansionary fiscal policy may take the form 
of increased expenditures rather than tax reduction, or 
there may be a combination of both. If we accept the 
need for increased defense outlays as presented in the 
Rockefeller Report, there appears to be ample justifica- 
tion for action along these lines; and needs in other areas, 
such as aid to education, point in the same direction. 

To the extent that expenditures are increased, the 
need for tax reduction will be lessened. Nevertheless, it is 
well to be wary of this line of reasoning. If public serv- 
ices‘ are needed, they should be justified on their own 
merits, rather than as a means of raising the level of 
demand. Public services should not be made excessive 
just because there happens to be a potential recession, and 
they should not be made deficient just because there hap- 
pens to be inflationary pressure. Only if public services 
are considered on their own merits will we obtain the 
proper allocation of resources between public and private 
use. On this principle there should be ready agreement, 
quite independent of whether one happens to favor more 
or less public services. 

Efficient fiscal policy thus places heavy reliance on tax 
adjustments as a compensating device. This requires that 
budget balancing be abandoned as a primary objective of 
fiscal policy. A compensatory policy requires that the 
budget be underbalanced in times of potential depression 
and overbalanced in times of potential inflation, at least 
where such potential inflation originates from the demand 
rather than from the cost side of the market. Right now 
we are confronted with a potential depression situation 
and we should act accordingly. 

The budget outlook for fiscal year 1959, as presented 
in the President’s Budget Message, shows a surplus of 


$6000 million in the consolidated cash budget, which is 
the more significant one in dealing with the economic 
aspect of the budget. However, the budget estimates seem 
to be based on too optimistic a view of the situation. My 
guess is that receipts may fall $2 billion below the official 
estimate because the projected income levels of income 
are not likely to be realized. Also, Congress may provide 
a higher level of expenditures than is recommended. 
Hence, assuming the continuation of present tax rates, 
we may well have a deficit of, say, $3 billion. 

This is better than nothing, but it is hardly enough. 
A reduction in tax rates, releasing, say, an additional 
$5 billion of yield, appears needed. Although the immedi- 
ate deficit will be larger as a result, the level of income 
will be higher. The deterioration of economic activity will 
be halted sooner, and the need for deficit policy may be 
less sustained, in the longer run, than will be the case if 
the downturn is permitted to deepen. 


Lack of Flexibility in Tax Policy 


One of the difficulties with stabilization policy is that 
it takes time to introduce policy adjustments and more 
time for such adjustments to work themselves out. But 
our ability to predict changes in business conditions is as 
yet too weak to permit adequate advance measures. There- 
fore, adjustments have a way of coming too late. 

Consider the present outlook. The President has stated 
that we are still in the process of a deepening recession, 
but that employment will turn up shortly and that the 
economy will be back in an upswing by summer; and he 
expects this to be the case in the absence of tax reduc- 
tion and with only very moderate additions to public 
expenditures. While this view is considered too optimistic 
by an increasing number of people, including myself, the 
President and his economic advisers may prove to be 
right. My main point is that there is a considerable 
uncertainty in such matters. 

The only thing we can be sure of right now is that it 
would have been a good thing to plan for tax reduction 
in the summer of 1957, to be effective as of January 1, 
1958; but the situation hardly seemed sufficiently urgent 
at that time. Now, the earliest practicable action seems 
for a tax cut to be effective in June, which is late. By 
that time, the major need may have passed; or the eco- 
nomic decline may have gained momentum, so that a tax 
cut will be less effective than if undertaken earlier. 

My emphasis is on the uncertainty of the situation 
and the need to arrange our administrative and political 
process so that we can act promptly. For several years 
now there has been much emphasis on the beauties of 
built-in flexibility, on the fact that tax yields will decline 
with given rates as the gross national product falls (or 
rise as the gross national product increases) and that 
this will in itself be a stabilizing factor. While built-in 
flexibility in the fiscal system is highly desirable, I do 
not believe that it is sufficiently potent. 

At present levels of tax rates, the built-in flexibility 
of the Federal tax structure may be expected to dampen 
a potential change in gross national product by about one- 
third or slightly more. This is helpful, but it is not enough. 
Nor do | believe that much can be done to increase the 
built-in flexibility of the tax structure. If we are to deal 
with the problem of instability in an adequate fashion, it 
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remains necessary to place the major emphasis upon 
discretionary action. 

In order to render adjustments in tax rates a more 
flexible tool of fiscal policy, two types of tax legislation 
must be distinguished. First, the customary review of the 
tax structure must continue on an annual basis as in the 
past. The purpose of this review would remain that of 
dividing the cost of public services equitably among vari- 
ous groups of taxpayers, and of setting the over-all level 
of yield as required by the prospective level of budget 
expenditures and the likely economic outlook for the 
coming year. Second, there is the additional task of using 
tax policy as a short-run stabilization device, and this 
cannot be done effectively by annual adjustments. This 
problem, as it were, is one of driving the car while it 
moves along, of making the turn when the bend in the 
road appears. 


Proposed Remedy 


To make such adjustments possible, I suggest that 
Congress each year provide for a margin of flexibility in 
tax rates and instruct the President to raise or lower 
rates within this margin when needed to check inflation 
or deflation, in line with his functions under Section 2 
of the Employment Act. This delegation of authority 
would be very specific, both as to the type and the range 
of adjustment. Thus, the Congress might authorize the 
President to raise or lower income tax exemptions by 
$100; or he might be authorized to increase or reduce 
bracket rates by a flat 5 percent. Still other types of 
adjustments may be chosen, such as a change in the first 
two bracket rates by 3 percentage points. My present 
concern is not with the specific terms of the adjustment 
which the President would be authorized to make, but 
with the principle of the matter. This authorization would 
be subject to annual review by Congress, in connection 
with the general review of the tax structure, and changes 
in its terms would be made as the situation requires. 

This plan may seem new and drastic, but I believe 
that it could be applied without much difficulty and that 
it would greatly add to the government’s ability to deal 
promptly with emerging elements of instability. Without 
going into detail, I shall anticipate certain objections. 
To begin with, I am aware that the power to tax is 
vested in the Congress, as it should be, and that a delega- 
tion of this power to the Executive is not permissible 
under the Constitution. While I am not competent to dis- 
cuss the legal question involved, it would seem that the 
proposed measure does not constitute such a delegation. 
lt does not in any way negate the congressional control 
over the nation’s pursestrings, and it has no effect what- 
ever on the need for legislative authorization of expend- 
iture programs. The only authority which would be 
delegated is that of making short-run changes in the 
level of tax rates; these changes would be held within 
limits and forms prescribed by Congress; and they could 
be applied only as needed to carry out a congressional 
mandate — the executive responsibility for full employ- 
ment and price level stability as spelled out in the Em- 
ployment Act. 

Still, it might be asked whether this function may not 
he performed equally well by Congress. While I feel that 
this cannot be done effectively through the annual process 
of revenue legislation, it may be possible to place respon- 
sibility for current rate adjustments with a congressional 
committee, say, the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue, 
or the Joint Economic Committee. This may serve the 
same purpose, but I would personally think it preferable 


to place this responsibility for short-term adjustments 
with the Executive Branch. 

The need for discretionary action is accepted as a 
matter of course when dealing with the monetary controls 
of the Federal Reserve. These controls are most impor- 
tant, but again I do not believe that they are cnough. 
While the Reserve authorities are in a position to act 
quickly, the effects of monetary changes do not take hold 
with equal promptness, and they may not be sufficiently 
powerful, especially where anti-recession action is con- 
cerned. Finally, note that Federal Reserve policy is not 
within the responsibility of the Executive Branch. I would 
welcome this plan as a means of endowing the Executive 
Branch with a tool of stabilization policy which would be 
its own responsibility, and for the use of which it could 
be held responsible by the voter. 


Longer-Run Aspects 


One of the great advantages of this proposal is that 
it would permit a temporary tax reduction without a gen- 
eral change in the tax structure and without impairing its 
over-all yield potential. Short-run adjustments could be 
rendered more or less independent of these longer-run 
aspects of tax policy. The importance of this becomes 
apparent once we relate the needs of the immediate situ- 
ation to the requirements for fiscal policy in the future. 


As we look ahead over the next ten years or so, pros-. 


pects for tax reduction will depend on two factors, one 
being the level of public expenditures and the other being 
the buoyancy of the economy. Consider first the level of 
public expenditures. If this level grows at the same rate 
as our gross national product, the growth in public ex- 
penditures will be matched approximately by the growth 
in tax yield from prevailing rates of tax. If expenditures 
grow less rapidly, a surplus will develop, and (unless 
there is a concurrent growth of inflation pressure) a 
reduction in tax rates will be in order. The rate of ex- 
penditure growth in turn will depend very largely upon 
defense requirements. In view of the needs outlined by 
the Rockefeller Report, I see little likelihood that we 
shall be able to afford an expansion in defense outlays at 
a lesser rate than income grows. Fiscal policy planning 
must assume that defense outlays will have to grow at 
this rate or more. There is little chance for tax reduction 
on these grounds, unless a substantial change in the inter- 
national climate should develop. 

If such is the case, tax reduction would be called for 
only if we move into a period of persistent depression, 
calling for a sustained policy of deficits in the public 
budget. I do not believe that the signs point in this 
direction, but such a possibility cannot be excluded. Lest 
I be misunderstood, I do not refer to the possibility of a 
prolonged period of severe unemployment. Such could 
occur only in the absence of responsible stabilization 
policy. Rather, I refer to a period during which an ex- 
pansionary fiscal policy is needed to forestall this con- 
tingency. Given the proper policy, such a period could be 
one of high employment and income and of continued 
economic growth. 

However this may be, the outlook is uncertain. It is 
also possible, and perhaps more likely, that before very 
long we may return to a situation where restrictive 
measures are called for. Given this uncertainty, it is 
important to meet the immediate need for tax reduction 
without dismantling the tax structure and without weak- 
ening its ability to meet future requirements. The sug- 
gested plan for flexibility in rate adjustments is well 
suited to deal with this situation. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


With few exceptions, Illinois business activity for 
January showed little change from December. Life insur- 
ance sales dropped 18 percent, and department store sales, 
seasonally adjusted, declined by 6 percent. Coal produc- 
tion showed the largest gain over December with a 4 
percent increase. 

Year-ago comparisons indicated gains of 9 percent for 
petroleum production and 4 percent for prices. Decreases 
from January, 1957, amounted to 15 percent in construc- 
tion contracts awarded, 9 percent in manufacturing em- 
ployment, and 4 percent in coal production. 


Telephone Conversion 

The management of the Champaign Telephone Com- 
pany and the Inland and Midland Telephone Companies 
has announced a new loan of $295,000 obtained from the 
Rural Electrification Administration. The two individuals 
who own the first company operate the second and third 
companies. A total of approximately $3,500,000 has been 
advanced to the three companies by the REA for the 
purpose of dial conversion and system improvements in 
their 29 exchanges. The three firms have about 6,000 sub- 
scribers located in the central and southern parts of the 
State, with more than half of them rural. The companies 
report that 80 percent of the households in their service 
area have telephone service. 

Most of the new loan will be used for conversion to 
automatic dial and central office equipment for the Ludlow 
Exchange. The Champaign area will receive $50,000 of 
the loan for additions to its plant and equipment to permit 
direct distance dialing when this service is available from 
the Bell System. 


Plant Expansion in the Chicago Area 


A number of companies have recently announced 
plans for construction of new plants or additions to old 
ones in the Chicago metropolitan area. The Witco Chem- 
ical Company, Chicago, will soon start construction of 
an addition to its plant. It is estimated that this new addi- 
tion will be capable of producing about 20 million pounds 
of phthalic anhydride annually. 

In Elgin the Brethren Press is building a new pub- 
lishing plant. The new plant will have 90,000 square feet 
of floor space, which includes production as well as office 
space. It is planned to be completed sometime during the 
summer of 1959. National Vulcanized Fibre Company, 
Chicago, has doubled its floor space in a new plant in 
Broadview. It contains 23,000 square feet of floor space, 
and the entire operation of manufacturing plastic and 
fibre products will be located in the new plant. 


Farms and Uses 

The latest farm census by the State-Federal Crop 
Reporting Service has recently been released. It indi- 
cated a continuation of the trend toward fewer and 
larger farms and a continued decline in the amount of 
land devoted to farming in Illinois. The data for the 
report were compiled following last spring’s annual 
assessment by the county assessors. At that time there 
were 173,750 farms in Illinois covering 30,931,463 acres, 
a drop of 3,617 farms from the 1956 census figures. Part 
of the loss was attributed to additional highway demand 
for more land. La Salle County in the north central 
portion of the State was reported to have the largest 
number of farms of any county with a total of 3,550. 


McLean County in mid-state reported the largest farm 
acreage, 725,474 acres. 

The census report contains additional information 
regarding the uses of farm land. The wide variety of 
products grown in Illinois is attributed to its oblong shape 
and location, resulting in variety of weather and growing 
seasons. This has led the State-Federal Crop Reporting 
Service to divide the State into nine sectors. In 1957 cot- 
ton was produced on 1,839 acres located solely in Alex- 
ander and Pulaski counties. In 1956 when Illinois corn 
production broke all records, the census figures showed 
that the northwest sector planted more corn than any 
other sector, 1,392,259 acres. The west, central, and east 
sectors together planted 3,095,956 acres. 


Electric Power Consumption 


Electric power consumption in Illinois rose from 37.7 
billion kilowatt-hours in 1956 to 39.0 billion kilowatt- 
hours in 1957, an increase of 3.3 percent. There were only 
three months during the year, February, May, and June, 
in which less electric power was consumed than in the 
corresponding months of 1956. Total electric power con- 
sumption increased during 1957 in each of the sixteen 
largest cities in Illinois with the exception of East St. 
Louis (see chart). The amount consumed by these sixteen 
cities was 13.6 billion kilowatt-hours or approximately 
one-third of the electric power consumed for the entire 
State. 

Even though East St. Louis showed a year-to-year 
decline of 5.4 percent, the last six months of 1957 re- 
corded an upward movement exceeding that of 1956. 
Alton, however, reported just the opposite tendency, with 
the last six months dropping approximately 12 percent. 


CHANGE IN ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION, 
1956 TO 1957 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 
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“1a Electric | Estimated 
Building . Depart- Bank Postal 
‘ Permits! ae so . ment Store Debits* Receipts® 
¢ (000) (000 kwh) (000) Sales* (000,000) (000) 
y ED Raitt Sea pene Bach 3, ot $22,862" 1,162,695" | $705,673" $16 ,624* $14,079" 
. as {Dee., 1967... —54.8 +2.6 +10.6 —53 —2.9 —21.7 
5 Percentage change from...... Jan.. 1957 17-7 <ie 42°55 ian 417 40.6 
‘ NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
Chicago... ee cess On eee $15,310 873,968 | $521,248 $15,237 $11,815 
jDec., 1957.... —62.8 +2.4 +8.5 —52 —3.1 —24.7 
; Percentage change from...) 724"1957..' || 3776 a +48 aif 42.0 -~0.2 
t WG 55510 Seen pea a eas sere ah $ — n.a. $10 ,333 $ 71 $ 148 
ec., 8957.... +1. +17 .3 —58 +5.5 +1.1 
Percentage change from Bi oo 1957....| +246.5 tee -7 49.8 +6.2 
BIgiN. «eee eee eee eee eee: $ 83 n.a. $ 7,805 $ 44 $ 112 
{Dec., 1957... —61.2 +8.1 —61 —0.5 —21.5 
- Percentage change from...) 7.74957, °''| 4293 4.6 aa +6.6 +97 
: [PS ee pe ren Fae wage "ta $ yg n.a. bent y $ 80 $ 125 
ec., 1957....| +19. +20.6 —56 ~2.5 —f.2 
Percentage change from. . . Bj sa 1957....| +4022 —14.6 re oD —0.6 
’ ee ene eee eae Bae $ ~ n.a. $ id 344 n.a. $ 55 
C  . -) Pe —4.4 26. r —12.9 
? Percentage change from... Bi |) ee +421 13.4 " +7.7 
1 Rock Island-Moline.......... eons pon $ 438 26,552 $13 ,036 $ 106° $ 215 
| [ee 2957... —17.5 +0.5 +17 .0 n.a. +1.0 +25.1 
: Percentage change from... .{ 7.574957. "' "|  4.54'3 48.1 +88 +41 +26.6 
Roan | re woe 5 752 48,411° | $22,209 $ 184 $ 267 
y ec., 1987.... —58. +6.7 +10.7 — 64 —0.0 —0.4 
e Percentage change from... .)7.0"1957,.' "| 4.7019 40.5 -0.8 =i 0.4 at 
r CENTRAL ILLINOIS 

- MPN enters} Frags gost aii diate $1,234 8,593 $ 6,841 $ 71 $ 94 
| Dec., 1957.... —50.6 +0.5 +23.4 n.a. +10.1 +7.2 
‘ Percentage change from... .{7."1957. || ||43.756.2 bay —4.0 —4.2 +17 
Champaign-Urbana........... Tene ge Cobh $ 132 sy $ 9,895 $ 74 $ 123 
{Dec., 195 ’ +8.2 +2. +181 n.a. +7 .3 —5.8 
Percentage change from... . ( \Jan., 1957. ~17 0 412.2 438 402 464 
| EG UR AR Dine ret naar fy (Dec. 1987.0 $ 614 12 ,944 $ 7,704 $ 50 $ 72 
. ec., 1957....| +438.6 +4.6 +27.0 — 63 +8.0 —10.2 
Percentage change from... .)7.0"1957..''| 4243/0 +7.9 -8.0 a 15.6 +4.0 
LR Ieee cea GE es aos ie $ nF 34,298 $14,562 $ 123 $ 143 
ec., 1937.... +71.7 —3.7 +7.9 —54¢ +3.9 +6.2 
Percentage change from. .. én 1957....| +106.0 +31 —3.4 +4e -5.0 at 
Ge decisis dacrbtadekee wes ape $ ar 9,700 $ 5,686 n.a. $ 48 
A ‘Dec., 1957.... —87.0 +7 .6 +18 .2 n.a. —5.8 
Percentage change from....{ pn" 1957. 467 443 446 45.9 
POOR... . 2s secre ee ences Se nee $ 250 50,611¢° $21,560 $ 216 $ 291 
{Dec., 1957....| —68.2 +3.1 +185 — 60° ~9.5 ~9.5 

Percentage change from....)7.4"1957.."| —42°3 ~10.4 fo —15¢ $3 +3.6 

iano wohaae berate ean ae $ 150 10,296 $ 6,289 $ 45 $ 86 
’ ec., 1957.... —9.6 +0.5 +14.9 —59 —3.6 +7.1 

Percentage change from. . . Bs ee. ct ee +44 32 = +40 47.1 
I cs chinese a ice yagh $ 28s 37,829° | $16,134 $ 129 $ 279 
{Dec., 1957.... —20.8 +5.4 +17.5 —55¢ +1.0 —3.0 

Percentage change from... .) 7.0 "1957.°" "| 4.37.3 +47 74 +5e 0.7 +3.6 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 

pg eee eee i Ba Ae aan, $ 65 13 ,087 $ 9,979 $ 156 $ 105 
et. S958... —40.9 +5.4 +15.1 n.a. —6.0 +26.4 

Percentage change from... .)jan"1957..'| —24'4 +7.4 —$t.3 -4.1 +1.4 

AMCOM. 22... we $1,474 13,075 $ 6,346 $ 40 $ 45 
: Dec., 1957...:| $8fe.4 +4.7 +30 .1 n.a. —4.1 —9.2 
Percentage change from... .)7.4°" 1957. || ||47, 502.2 —11.7 +5.4 41.5 42.5 
odes) ccncwcbcabecemeeh tama A 185 10,605 $ 5,645 n.a. $ 55 
Dec., 1957....| +285.4 +2.6 +23.7 n.a. 0.0 

Percentage change from... .{ Pec 1957... 494.7 431.8 ory” 415 

* Total for cities listed. » Includes East Moline. ¢ Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available, 

Sources: ' U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. 2? Local power companies. * Data for 
December, 1957. Comparisons relate to November, 1957, and December, 1956. 4 Research Departments of Federal Reserve Banks 
in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. Department store sales percentages rounded by original sources. * Local post 
office reports. Four-week accounting periods ending January 10, 1958, and January 11, 1957. 
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INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
1947-1949 = 100 
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